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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. ©., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
R. ‘ M fa ot 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Husiness, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. _ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MArRiaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person anc keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 





“nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 


sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 


-done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re-. 


cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 


‘seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 


Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
‘Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
‘the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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THE CALL. 


BY GEORGE HERBERT. 
Come, my Way, my Truth, my Life: 
Such a Way, as gives us breath: 
Such a Truth, as ends all strife: 
Such a Life, as killeth death. 
Come, my Light, my Feast, my Strength : 
Such a Light, as shows a feast : 
Such a Feast, as mends in length: 
Such a Strength, as makes his guest. 





Come, my Joy, my Love, my Heart: 
Such a Joy, as none can move: 
Such a Love, as none can part : 
Such a Heart, as joys in love. 





A Bible Study, giving an Inside View of Fewish Metaphysics. 
BY J. H. N. 
N Old Testament times the Jews had a sa- 


cred box or cabinet, made of wood, about: 


four feet and six inches long, two feet and nine 
inches wide, and two feet and nine inches high, 
which they called the ARK OF THE COVENANT. 
This ark was built soon after Moses received the 
law on Mount Sinai ; and the object of it was 
two-fold, viz.,(1,) to be the safe in which the two 
stone tablets containing the ten command- 
ments should be kept ; and (2,) to be the visible 
oracle or place of consulting God. ( Exodus 25: 
10-22.) This was the nucleus of the whole 
system of sacred things pertaining to the Jew- 
ish worship. The tabernacle with its succes- 
sion of holy places was built for the residence 
of the ark ; and afterwards the temple with its 
various courts took the place of the tabernacle, 
and had the ark in its center, as the dwelling 
place of the national covenant and of the 
divine presence. Thus the ark was the /eart 
of the temple. 

Now the ark and its surroundings, the tab- 
ernacle and the temple, were all built after 
patterns received by revelation, and were un- 
derstood by the church in the time of the New 
Testament, to be symbols of the great spiritual 
system of which God is the center. The 
innermost sanctuary in which the ark rested 
typified heaven, and the outer courts surround- 
ing it were the departments of this world and 
probably of Hades. This general view ap- 
pears in the gth chapter of Hebrews and else- 
where. Probably Christ had this conception 
in mind when he said “ In my Father’s house 
[the temple] are many mansions [or courts]; I 
go [to the innermost] to prepare a place for 
you.” (John 14: 2.) 

At the same time Christ and the apostles 
also evidently regarded the temple and its con- 
tents as symbols of smaller human organizations, 
viz: (1,) of the church, as is seen in Ephesians 
2: 20-22, and (2,) of individuals, as when Paul 
says, “Ye are the temples of God”—“ Your 
bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
The unitary idea in all these conceptions doubt- 
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less is that which Swedenborg makes so great 
account of (but which he stole from Paul), viz., 
that man is a microcosm and that all spirit- 
ual organizations are “in the human form ;” 
so that the temple may properly be regarded 
as a symbol of the spiritual universe on the 
one hand, of human individuals on the other, 
and of all intermediate organizations. 

It will be worth our while, therefore, to study 
the meaning of the Jewish temple, if for 
nothing more than to find out what was the old 
Jewish theory of metaphysics. 

As we have seen that the ark was the sacred 
nucleus for which the tabernacle and the tem- 
ple were built, our first business will be to dis- 
cover what that nucleus symbolized; and we 
may be sure if we succeed in this we shall 
have the clew to all the mysteries of the temple. 

Other articles besides the stone tablets of 
the law were originally deposited in the ark, 
viz., a pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that 
budded ; but these were evidently of secondary 
importance, and may be omitted from our pres- 
ent inquiry. ‘The record of the law, which was 
to be the Constitution of the commonwealth of 
Israel, was the first-named object for which the 
ark was provided ; and it is expressly stated 
that when that sacred cabinet was brought to 
its place in the temple which Solomon built, 
“there was nothing in it save the two tables of 
stone which Moses put there at Horeb, when 
the Lord made a covenant with the children of 
Israel.” (1 Kings 8:9.) Its popular name was 
the Ark of the Covenant, which refers us to the 
tablets of the law as its main contents. 

With Paul for our guide, it is easy to make 
out, at least in some general way, what was sym- 
bolized by the ark and the tablets of the law 
within it. He brings to view in the 8th chapter 
of Hebrews the “New Covenant” as prefigured 
by the Old, and says expressly that this anti- 
typical covenant was on this wise: “Saith the 
Lord, / will put my daws |which in the old cove- 
nant were on tables of stone| into their mind, 
and write them in their hearts.”” Vhe stone tablets, 
therefore, on which the law was first written, 
with the ark into which they were put, were 
symbols of the mind and /eart of man; and as 
we know that the Jews made no such distinc- 
tion between the mind and the heart as is made 
in modern metaphysics, the double expression, 
mind and heart, may probably be taken as a 
Hebrew pleonasm for the heart alone. This ex- 
actly agrees with another expression of Paul, 
which discloses unequivocally his interpreta- 
tion of the symbolism of the stone tablets, viz : 
“Ve are our epistle, written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men ; forasmuch as ye 
are manifestly declared to be the epistle of 
Christ, ministered by us, written not with ink, 
but with the spirit of the living God ; not in fa- 
bles of stone, but in fleshly tabtes of the heart.” 
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(2 Cor. 3: 2—4). Thus we see that Paul, when 
he spoke of man as being the temple of God, 
evidently had in his mind the conception of a 
central sanctuary in that temple, corresponding 
to the ark and its contents, which he called the 
heart. ‘There was the law written with the 
Spirit of the living God, and there of course 
was the oracle, z. ¢., the presence of the living 
God. 

It is very probable that Jesus Christ first 
pointed out the general symbolism of the tem- 
ple which was afterwards taught by Paul; for 
it is recorded that he said to the Jews, ‘‘ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up ;” and the evangelist adds that he “ spake 
of the temple of his body.” (John 2: 19-21). 
Let us see, therefore, what we can find in the 
teachings of Christ that will throw light on 
the special symbolism of the Heart of the 
Temple—the Ark of the Covenant. 

One of the most remarkable passages in the 
Bible is this: “In the last day, that great day 
of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, if 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scrip- 
ture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.” (John 7: 38.) This 
seems, at first view, to have no connection with 
our inquiry; but the incidental clause—“as 
the Scripture hath said,’—leads to very inter- 
esting and pertinent disclosures. Where is the 
passage in the Old Testament Scriptures which 
promises that rivers of living water shall flow 
out of a man’s belly? Nowhere can anything 
be found at all corresponding to this idea ex- 
cept in the 47th chapter of Ezekiel, and in 
a brief parallel passage in Zechariah 14: 8. 
The latter speaks of living waters going forth 
Srom Ferusalem ; but Ezekiel sees the same riv- 
er flowing from the temple. He had been sur- 
veying and describing the temple, and in con- 
clusion says: ; 

“Afterwards he brought me again unto the 
door of the house ; and behold, waters issued 
out from under the threshold of the house east- 
ward: for the forefront of the house stood 
toward the east, and the waters came down 
from under the right side of the house, at 
the south side of the altar. Then brought he 
me out of the way of the gate northward, and 
led me about the way without unto the outer gate 
by the way that looketh eastward ; and behold, 
there ran out waters on the mght side And 
when the man that had the line in his hand 
went forth eastward, he measured a thousand 
cubits, and he brought me through the waters ; 
the waters were to the ankles. Again he 
measured a thousand, and brought me through 
the waters; the waters were to the knees. 
Again he measured a thousand, and brought 
me through; the waters were to the loins; 
afterwards he measured a thousand, and it 
was a river that I could not pass over: for the 
waters were risen, waters to swit in, a river 
that could not be passed over. And he said 
unto me, Son of man, hast thou seen this? 
Then he brought me, and caused me to return 
to the brink of the river. Now, when I had 
returned, behold, at the bank of the river were 
very many trees on the one side and on the 
other. Then said he unto me, These waters 
issue out toward the east country, and go down 
into the desert, and go into the sea: which 
being brought forth into the sea, the waters 
shall be healed. And it shall come to pass, 
that every thing that.liveth, which moveth, 
whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live: 
and there shall be a very great multitude of 
fish, because these waters shall come thither : 





10} they shall be healed: and every thing shall 
live whither the river cometh. And it shall 
come to pass, that the fishers shall stand upon 
it from En-gedi even unto En-eglaim ; they 
shall be a place to spread forth nets ; their fish 
shall be according to thei: kinds, as the fish of 
the great sea, exceeding many. But the miry 
places thereof and the marshes thereof shall 
not be healed; they shall be given to salt. 
And by the river upon the bank thereof, on 
this side and on that side, shall grow all trees 
for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither 
shall the fruit thereof be consumed: it shall 
bring forth new fruit according to his months, 
because their waters they issued out of the 
sanctuary: and the fruit thereof shall be for 
meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine.” 

It cannot be denied that this river is big 
enough and living enough to answer to the de- 
scription of the waters promised in John 7: 28. 
But how does it appear that it flowed from 
the belly? The prophet says in the first place 
that it flowed from the threshold of the tem- 
ple eastward ; but finally he says that it “issued 
Srom the sanctuary.” Now in our previous re- 
searches we have found the “sanctuary,” @. ¢., 
the ark and its contents, to be the heart of the 
temple, corresponding to the spiritual heart or 
cerebrum abdominale in human nature. Christ, 
therefore, accustomed as he was to think and 
speak of himself as the temple of God and of 
his heart as the sanctuary of that temple, and 
conscious as he was of the rivers of life that 
were flowing from his heart, healing and quick- 
ening every body and every thing around him, 
was entirely justified in referring to the vision 
of Ezekiel as being fulfilled in him and in them 
that believed on him ; and it was natural and 
proper that he should call the sanctuary from 
which he was conscious that the living waters 
flowed, by its true name—the belly. 

Having thus established the connection be- 
teen Christ’s living waters and the living wa- 
ters of Ezekiel’s vision, and keeping in mind 
that connection, let us now go to another re- 
markable vision of living waters, viz., that of 
John in the last chapter of Revelation : 

“And he showed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst 
of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month: and the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations.” (Rev. 22: 1—z.) 

The picture here is nearly identical with that 
of Ezekiel’s vision. And yet there is a re- 
markable difference between the two accounts 
of the source of the river of life. While 
Ezekiel sees it flowing from the temple, John 
in his previous description of the New Jerusa- 
lem, from which the river issued, says expressly 
that he “saw no temple therein.” (Rev. 21: 
22.) But it is easy to reconcile the seeming 
discrepancy. John adds, “for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it.” 
And, to match this, the river is described as 
“ proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb ;”’ so that after all it does proceed from 
the temple and from the heart of the temple, 
as in Ezekiel’s vision ; for “ the throne of God 
and of the Lamb” is certainly the center and 
sanctuary of the heavenly places, correspond- 
ing to the ark in the temple. 

It is worth noting that as God was the 
acknowledged king of the Jews when the ark 





and the sanctuary were first established, so 
the “mercy seat,” which was the top of the 
ark overshadowed by the cherubim, was con- 
sidered the throne of God, where he sat to give 
oracles and judge the nation. Hence such 
expressions as the following are frequent in the 
Psalms and elsewhere: “The Lord reigneth ; 
let the people tremble ; Ae sitteth between the 
cherubim ; \et the earth be moved.” “Give 
ear, O shepherd of Israel! thou that leadest 
Joseph like a flock ; thou that dweilest between 
the cherubim, shine forth.” So that John, in 
representing the river of life as proceeding 
from the ¢hrone of Godand of the Lamb, adheres 
strictly to the idea in Ezekiel, that it issued 
from the sanctuary where the ark, with its 
“mercy-seat,” rested under the wings of the 
cherubim. 

The results of our study seem to be that 
the ark was a type of the human heart, and that 
the first principle of Jewish metaphysics, as 
represented in the symbols of the temple 
interpreted by Christ and the apostles, was 
that this central sanctuary called the heart, is 
the place where the law of God is written by 
his Spirit, where he dwells and reigns and 
gives responses, and whence rivers of life flow 
abroad ; and that the physical location of this 
sanctuary is in the belly. 





From the Northern Christian Advocate. 


7 is a new phrase recently introduced into 
our periodical literature. It has a very definite 
meaning, and claims credence on the ground of a 
number of well-authenticated cases of physical 
cure, wrought solely in answer to prayer, without 
any intervention of visible means. We will give 
several of these recent instances. 

The Advance more than a year ago published an 
account of the physical recovery of Mrs. Miller of 
Oberlin, in answer to prayer. That account was 
read in the family of a missionary pastor in Kan- 
sas, in which was a daughter of twelve years of 
age, seriously afflicted with chronic rheumatism. 
For three years she suffered until “the leg was 
shrunken, stiff at the knee, shorter by some two 
inches than the other, and the thigh bone was grad- - 
ually drawn from its socket.” The child read of 
Mrs. Miller’s cure by prayer, and wondered why 
she could not also be cured by the same means. 
She repeated to her mother some of the promised 
answers to prayer, and asked, “ Don’t Jesus mean 
what he says, and is’nt it just as true now as 
then?” The mother endeavored to divert her at- 
tention by representing the affliction as a blessing. 
The physician also, called and left another pre- 
scription, and encouraged the child to hope for 
benefit from it. The child could not, however, be 
diverted from the thought that Jesus could and 
would heal her. After the doctor’s departure she 
said, “ Mother, I cannot have that plaster put on.” 

“Why, dear?” 

“Because, mother, Fesus is going to cure me, 
and He must have all the glory. Dr. 
doesn’t believe in God; if we put that plaster on, 
he will say it was that which helped me; and it 
will be a// Fesus.”” So earnest was she, that her 
mother at length placed the package, just as she 
had received it, on a shelf, and said no more about it. 

The little girl and her mother were alone that 
day, the father being absent from home. When 
the household duties were done she called her 
mother to her. “Mother, will you pray ow to 
Jesus to cure me? I have got the faith; I Axow 
He will, if you will ask Him!’’ The mother, 
overcome, yielded to her daughter’s request and 
commenced praying. She was blest with unusual 
consciousness ot the presence of God, and became 
insensible to all outward surroundings, pleading 
for the child. She remained in this state of inter- 
cession for more than an hour, when she was 
aroused by her daughter, who with her hand on 
her mother’s shoulder was joyfully exclaiming, 
“Mother, dear mother, wake up! Don’t you see 
Jesus has cured me? O, I am well! I am all 
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well!” and she was dancing about the room liter- 
ally healed. 

One week from that day, the girl was seen by 
the writer of the account in the Advance, who says 
she was out sliding on the ice with her compan- 
ions. From that day to this she has had no fur- 
ther trouble ; the limb is full, round and perfect ; 
there is 2o difference between it and the other. 

To every question asked she replies, with the 
overflowing gratitude of a loving heart, “Jesus 
cured me!” ‘ 

Mrs. Sarah F. Stevens, Topeka, Kansas, gives 
her address, as being cognizant of all the facts, in 
connection with the above case. 

Another case has appeared recently in the public 
prints, which appears to be well authenticated. 
Mrs. Ellen C. Sherman, wife of Rev. Moses Sher- 
man of Pierpont, N. H., says over her own signa- 
ture that she was a sufferer for fifteen years, and 
looked forward to a bedridden state for years to 
come. In this expectation she sought grace to 
perfect her resignation to the will of God. While 
thus asking Divine aid, she became conscious of 
the Divine Presence in a very peculiar manner. 
She was also, at the same time, deeply impressed 
that Christ was able and willing to restore her 
helpless and diseased body to health and strength. 
Her whole being, she says, responded, “ Lord I be- 
lieve, help Thou my unbelief.” A power rested up- 
on her, and thrilled her whole being like a current 
of electricity, relieving her paininstantly. Strength 
was imparted to turn in bed, which had before re- 
quired the assistance of two persons. She called 
her husband, and told him what the Lord had done 
for her, and rose and walked across the room sev- 
eral times. Her diseases, which were pronounced 
incurable, she says, are gone. Her husband, also, 
in a letter of last week says, “Two months have 
since passed, and she remains free from disease 
with increasing strength. 

In addition to these cases, we may refer to an- 
other, which has not been made public—one that 
came more immediately within our personal knowl- 
edge. We do not feel at liberty to give names as 
it might not be agreeable to the persons concerned, 
but will vouch for the accuracy of the statements 
we make. 

The case is that of a young lady, well educated 
and occupying the very best social position, of ma- 
ture years, and deep and intelligent piety, and the 
daughter of a physician. For years she had been 
subject to a complication of diseases which con- 
fined her to her home, and much of the time ren- 
dered unabie to walk across her room ; artificial 
supports being necessary to keep her weak frame 
in an erect posture. During all this time she had 
the very best medical advice and attendance the 
country could furnish, and which was continued up 
to the very day when the cure was suddenly ef- 
fected. The cure was on this wise. Fora year 
or more, the subject had been persuaded that in 
answer to her prayers and faith in Christ, He 
would heal her body. But she rationally supposed 
it would by blessing the means used. She did 
not at first anticipate a cure independent of means. 
Hence she waited in this hope and faith for a long 
time, using faithfully all the means prescribed. 
Finally she was forced to the conclusion that she 
was nothing bettered by her physicians, and so 
announced to her father. She was led to review 
her faith in the Savior, and was convinced that 
she had mistaken His teaching to her, and that 
she must believe that he would heal her if at all, 
independent of human agencies; that the fact 
should not be attributed to any other cause than 
supernatural power, in direct answer to prayer and 
faith. In this belief, and casting herself entirely 
upon Christ and his promises, she made the actual 
test. In her room alone, she divested herself, by 
a painful effort, of all the artificial supports by 
which her poor body was stayed up, and said, 
“Now, Lord, I trust only in Thy help!” Thus 
trusting, she rose from her couch and walked 
across her room. This she did several times, a 
performance as physically impossible without spe- 
cial Divine aid. as for the man in the Gospel with a 
withered hand, to obey Christ’s command to stretch 
it forth. In both instances, with the effort to obey, 
strength was imparted to accomplish the act. This 
was in the evening of the day, and without giving 
more minute details, from that hour her strength 
continued, and the next day; without having in- 
formed her parents, during their absence for a ride 
the daughter dressed herself and walked some dis- 
tance to visit friends, with whom she dined, and 
appeared in a prayer-meeting in the afternoon, 
where she declared to the surprise of her parents 
and many friends, what the Lord had done for her. 
Her father assured us that so far as he could 





judge, ao | a physician, the cure was genuine, and 
he believed was in answer to prayer, and not at- 
tributable to the medical treatment she had re- 


‘ceived. This case occurred under circumstances 


where imposition would not be attempted, nor de- 
ception practiced. It was in the family circle, un- 
der the light of intelligence, and the eye of pro- 
fessional skill. So far as we are informed, the 
cure has remained permanent to the present time. 
* * * * * . 

Neither must we suppose that these cases of 
remarkable answers to prayer, are novelties in the 
Christian church. It is a popular remark an: re- 
ceived as a solution of difficulties, that “the age 
of miracles is past.” It is past, so far as their 
presence is relied upon to attest the divinity of the 
gospel. Their work in this respect is done. But 
if that saying is intended to deny divine interpo- 
sition, supernatural power and results at the pres- 
ent time, we cannot admit it. In every age of the 
Christian church God has answered prayer, and 
many times in a manner which seemed remarkable. 
But is an answer seemingly remarkable to us, more 
an evidence of Divine interposition and help. than 
are the ordinary answers to prayer that Christians 
believe they receive daily? The validity of the 
evidence is not in its manifestations, but in its na- 
ture. Divine answers to prayer once established, 
and there are no limits to their extent, but the Di- 
vine wisdom and will, for with God all things are 
possible. We must not surrender the possibility 
of our belief in the supernatural, or the foundation 
stone of our faith is gone. There is danger in the 
timidity, or amiability of Christians, in this direc- 
tion. We must not concede the impossibility, or 
the improbability of these answers to prayer, to 
the rationalist, or skeptic. Let us judge them by 
the evidence adduced in their favor as facts, and 
when this is sufficient to establish the fact, admit 
them. 

The scriptural warrant for prayer is as boundless 
as human necessity. Many promises are unre- 
stricted in their application, and pledge for fulfill- 
ment, when such is the case, no rule of interpreta- 
tion will warrant their limit, when they are plead 
in faith, and in submission to the Divine will. We 
adduce only a few of these promises, which consti- 
tute a large class, and be it remembered, that ove 
plain promise of God, is as sufficient a pledge for 
fulfillment, as a score would be. 

“‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in faith believing, ye shall 
receive. 

““Whatsoever ye shal] ask in my name, I will do it, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall 
ask anything in my name I will do it. 

“‘Ask and it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall find ; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you. For every one 
that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and 
to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. If ye then 
being evil know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven, give good things to them that ask him? The 
prayer of faith shall save the sick. All things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth. This is the confidence that 
we have in Him, that if we ask anything according to 
His will He heareth us: and if we know that he hear- 
eth us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the 
petitions that we desire of Him.” 

Readers of the Bible will perceive at a glance 
that this class of promises could be increased to 
great length, and in regard to them, we need only 
ask with the little Kansas girl, ‘“ Don’t Jesus mean 
what he says? and isn’t it just as true now as 
then?” These promises certainly warrant com- 
prehensive petitions, and faith in Him who is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh in us. 


UNREASONABLE DEMAND OF 
SKEPTICS. 





From Howitt’s History of the Supernatural. 


After the completion of the four thousand years, 
during which the Jewish history ran its course with- 
out any one calling in question its verity, and after 
nearly two thousand years more in which its se- 
quence, Christianity, has continued to exist in 
wide and sincere acceptance, a sect of Sadducees 
has risen up which calls in question the veracity of 
both those histories. From this country went 
forth the works of Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, and 
above all Hume, and having gone the tour of the 
Continent, are come back to us worked up into the 
rationalistic system of Paulus and Strauss. The 
essay on miracles of David Hume has not only in- 
fected men already anti-Christian, but, to more or 
less extent, almost every class of Christians them- 
selves. It has destroyed the faith in that higher 
order of mature appealed to by Bishop Butler, call- 





ed the miraculous—in many utterly, in many oth- 
ers partially, and in a great number who deem 
themselves not only sound Christians, but qualified 
preachers and authorities, both national and sec- 
tional. * * + * » * * * 

If their reasonings be true, the Bible, extending 
over four thousand years, is not a veritable history, 
but a concatenation of falsehoods, for such are 
myths and mere legends. We are asked to believe 
an absurdity so monstrous as that a succession of 
historians, chronicling the annals of their nation 
through many ages, have uniformly persisted in a 
course of fiction, instead of simple truth—that 
these many historians who never met, who were 
sundered from each other, many of then: by centu- 
ries, have agreed, in some impossible manner, to 
palm upon posterity a series of the most empty and 
most impudent untruths, as the sober history of 
their race. And for what object? 

That there might have arisen one, or even two 
men, ina nation, capable of falsifying their history, 
is possible ; but that such history, should be accept- 
ed by the nation at large as true, is utterly incredi- 
ble—especially when it was a history not penned 
to flatter, but to disgrace the nation in the eyes of 
all the world, according to the world’s ideas. Now, 
what is the character of the Jewish History? Is 
it that of adulation and self-glory? On the contra- 
ry it stands alone, amid all the histories of the 
earth, as one unsparingly depicting the vices and 
failings of their kings, princes, priests and people. 
Open it anywhere, for it is everywhere alike, and 
you find the Jewish nation drawn in the most stern 
colors of corruption, stiff-neckedness, ingratitude 
to God, proneness to all vices and base idolatries. 
At the very time that God is leading them up un- 
der Moses to the Promised Land, they are so sen- 
sual, refractory and prone to idolatry that God 
vows to destroy them, and make a nation of Mo- 
ses. It is the same all the way through their do- 
ings of the judges, of their kings to the last. ne 
became so desperately abandoned to all wicked- 
ness. that God drives them repeatedly out before 
their enemies, lays waste their cities and plunges 
them into miserable slavery. Their highest and 
most approved king commits adultery, and follows 
it up with murder; their most magnificent one is 
a sensualist and gross idolater. Open their proph- 
ets; open them anywhere, and read the descrip- 
tions and denunciations of them by these wonder- 
ful men. Never was a nation, never were princes 
or priests described in such colors. * * 

Every circumstance of the whole history is stated 
with the same stern truth. It was the same in the 
historians of the Gospel. In what fearful colors 
are limned the deeds and the moral condition of 
the Jews at that time! With what terrible words 
did Christ denounce their hypocrisy, oppression, 
and cruelties! They completed their gloomy 
annals by putting him, the merciful and gentle 
Savior, to death. The faults of the apostles are 
no more spared than were the crimes of their 
ancestors. And yet we are asked by the pretended 
wise men of to-day, to believe that this severe, 
self-accusing people, these historians of so many 
ages, have one and all combined in a foolish fraud 
to dress up their entire history in myths and fic- 
tion! If they had been prone to fiction, it would 
certainly have been to flatter their national pride, 
and present to the world a pleasant portraiture of 
themselves. Never did people sketch one so re- 
pulsive. 

When we turn to their literature, this evidence of 
the love of truth, amid all their defects, is still 
more apparent. They are, in fact, the appointed 
guardians of the truth. A sublime inspiration, an 
elevation of moral tone, a conception of the true 
character of virtue and holiness, burst upon us in 
amazing contrast to that of all other nations. 


Whether the doctrines of this or that sect are spread- 
ing or Gecreasing can surely matter little, provided we 
are sure that faith in Christ and love for our brother is 
on the increase. Inthe early days, so much deplored, our 
Catholic, Episcopalian and covenanting fathers proved 
their faith by sending one another to the stake, the 
gibbet, or the cart-wheel. Now they vie with one another 
in missions to the heathen, in building hospitals, in 
whitening every bloody battle-field with tents of sanitary 
commissions. Even the most zealous Protestant must 
be content with the position of the Old Catholics, who 
are more Protestant than Luther. One comfort remains, 


that the morbid forebodings cannot dim the plain out- 
look of the religious world, which shows it to be more 
alive, alert, humane, vigorous in separating truth from 
error, than ever before in the history of mankind,—/, 
Y, Times, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

HE Crrcu.ar will always be sent to all who 

wish to receive it—as gladly to those who are 
unable to pay its nominal price as to those who in 
some degree voluntarily share with us the burden 
of its publication; but we earnestly desire that it 
should not go to any person who does not care 
to read it: and as it is probable that some have 
sent for it during the year from simple curiosity, 
or on the recommendation of friends, or for other 
reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we 
hereby give notice, as is our annual custom, that 
the CIRCULAR will be sent after Fanuary st only 
to those who vhall previously renew their subscrip- 
tions. Those who have prepaid for a term beyond 
January tst, as wellas those who have quite recently 
applied forthe paper, are of course excepted from 
this notification. This rule makes it necessary 
for many old subscribers and well-tried friends to 
write to us—even those to whom we might safely 
send the CircuLAR, with the 
would be appreciated. 


assurance that it 


Our readers may rest assured that we are 
hearty in offering the CrRCULAR freely, as hereto- 
fore, and that the discrimination used in this no- 
tice is only such as seems to be necessary to protect 
us from needless expense. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M. Worpen, Eprror. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1873. 


MIRACLES! 


Seah years ago Mr. Noyes repudiated the 
dogma universally accepted by Christendom 
that “the age of miracles is past,” and declared 
that the promises of Christ are in all their fullness 
the inheritance of Christians in all ages (see his 
’ p. 9) When examined 
before the Ministerial Association preparatory to 


* Religious Experience,’ 


receiving his license to preach he disputed earnest- 
ly with the learned Dr. Bacon on the subject of 
the prayer of faith, maintaining that true faith reali- 
This faith and 
this denial that “the age of miracles is past ” con- 
stituted, during all the earlier years of their history, 
the great heresy of Perfectionists. 
were denounced as fanatics and madmen, and 
turned out of the churches everywhere. 


zes specific answers to. prayer. 


For these they 


For these, 
more than for their peculiar social theories, they 
were persecuted at Putney, Vermont—the persecu- 
tion being led on by a Methodist clergyman, who 
scouted the idea that miraculous manifestations are 
Not satisfied with the 
results of a controversy on this subject with Mr. 
Noyes in the Spiritual Magasine, then published 
by the Perfectionists, he wrote a book ridiculing 
not only the veritable miracles of healing per- 
formed among the Perfectionists, but the very idea 
of present miraculous phenomena. Still the Per- 
fectionists have gone on from that day to this, pro- 
claiming 


still possible in this world, 


the same faith and making the same 
denial, ignoring the persecution and the ridicule and 
the worse than Egyptian darkness generally pre- 
vailing on this subject. But even polar nights 
have an end, and so must the night of darkness 


and unbelief which has so long enshrouded 


Christendom. Even now there are signs of the 
coming dawn. Midnight darkness no longer pre- 
vails. The time-honored maxim that “the age of 


miracles is past”? may now be called in question 
with impunity, for miracles are now enacting in 
such numbers and under such circumstances that 
even the sleepy churches are compelled to recog- 
nize them. When papers like the Congregational- 
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ist Advance and the Methodist Northern Christian 
Advocate take up the business of reporting present 
miracles (see “ Prayer Cures” on another page, 
copied from the last named paper) it is about time 
to inquire whether the incoming kingdom with all 
its marvels is not near at hand. The miracles re- 
ported by these papers have characteristics of 
genuineness. In every instance the subject was 
previously prepared for the manifestation of miracu- 
lous power ; in every instance ful] honor is given to 
Christ. We may reasonably regard these as pre- 
cursors of many other miracles, and “ greater than 
these.” 

For the change which 
churches and in public 


is occurring in the 
opinion generally on 
this subject of miracles much credit is due to the 
Positivists and the Spiritualists. The former, in 
demanding actual cash on the promissory notes of 
the Bible and refusing to be satisfied with the de- 
preciated currency of cant and superstition, are 
crowding the churches by reiction toward the 
truth; and the latter are crowding them in the 
same direction by their supernatural manifesta- 
tions. The direct influence of the Spiritualists in 
favor of miracles on the one side, and the reiiction- 
ary influence of the Positivists on the other, are 
together doing much to change the attitude of all 
Christendom. w. 


BASIS OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
A Letter of Criticism from the Man who complimented 
“American Socialisms”’’ in The Circular, Nov. 


10, p. 364, and a Reply from J. H. N, 





, Nov. 15, 1873. 
Mr. J. H. Noves-— 

DEAR SiR: * * * * T am profoundly in- 
terested in examining and studying everything that 
may assist in that reérganization of human society 
which will prevent the monstrous waste of time, 
force and happiness involved in the present uni- 
versal antagonism. It seems to me that you have 
shown wonderful skill in building up and maintain- 
ing a Community in which the advantages of uni- 
versal co6peration, of that all-pervading love that 
forms the basis of the philosophy of Jesus Christ, 
are so satisfactorily proved. Mankind may well 
hope better things of their own destiny because of 
Oneida and Wallingford. You may be wrong in 
some of your details, and the leaven of se/fishness 
may in time so pervade your little companies as to 
destroy you also, as it did the communities of 
Owen and the Fourierite phalanxes. But you 
seem to be uncommonly successful in eliminating 
that most deadly of social poisons. 


I find so much to approve and admire in your 
work that Iam sorry to find myself dissenting 
from anything. But since you seem to invite a 
confession of faith, I do not suppose you will think 
it impertinent for me to add that, while I have 
long believed that the abolition of marriage was a 
condition precedent to successful social reforma- 
tion, since the family as at present constituted is 
the nucleus around which all sorts of selfish feel- 
ings «nd practices readily and necessarily cluster— 
while I believe that your general theory of the re- 
lations of the sexes is wise and just, saying 
nothing of the special theory of “‘ male continence,” 
of which I am not able to form an intelligent 
opinion—I am surprised to find your whole structure 
based on a system of supernaturalism. You and 
your associates show so much of the true scientific 
spirit in the use of the inductive method, in the 
moderation and carefulness of your statements, 
in the modesty of your pretensions and in the 
catholicity of your feeling toward other social ex- 
periments, that it seems incredible that you should 
rest all your hopes of present success and future 
growth on one of those special theological systems 
of which thousands on thousands have been cher- 
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ished and in turn abandoned in the history of 
mankind. I believe that the social problem, if it 
is ever satisfactorily solved, will owe its solution 
to methods as rigidly scientific as those that led to 
the discovery of the planet Neptune, and that all 
intermixture of dogma will be a source of ultimate 
failure, however useful religious exaltation and 
superstitious terror may be in stimulating the zeal 
of novices and in disciplining communities in the 
earlier periods of their existence. But unless the 
reformed society has a rational basis in which all 
its members can be instructed and of which they 
can readily obtain an intelligent comprehension, | 
do not see how the “ enthusiasm of humanity ” is 
to be continued much beyond the life of one or two 
of the men or women in whom the religious sys- 
tem first takes its rise. If you point to the Sha- 
kers as a proof that this is not necessarily the 
case, | have to say in reply, that, so far as their 
societies in this region at least are concerned, the 
original spirit seems to have perished, and there is 
nothing left but the dead letter. The hard, dull, 
money-getting, unfruitful Shaker life of to-day is a 
picture calculated to depress rather than to encour- 
age the social reformer. 

But enough. If these crude and hasty sugges- 
tions have any interest for you, let me hear from 
you again. Sincerely Yours, 





REPLY. 
O. C., Nov. 22, 1873. 

DEAR S1R :—Your criticism is evidently so sin- 
cere and friendly that courtesy requires me to say 
something to it. I trust my answer may not offend, 
or lead to controversy—for which indeed I have 
neither time nor inclination. 

And first let me assure you that I heartily accept 
the conditions which you prescribe for the solution 
of the social problem. I do not expect that my 
work will last much beyond my life-time, unless, as 
you say, it has ‘‘a rational basis in which all its 
members can be instructed, and of which they can 
readily obtain an intelligent comprehension.” I 
have no idea that the Oneida Community can be 
held together permanently by authority or supersti- 
tion or “dogma,” or any bond other than that of 
truth, “as rigidly scientific as that which led to the 
discovery of the planet Neptune.” 

You see, therefore, that my hope of permanent 
success is a hope that I have found or shall find 
the beginning at least, of a system of truth which 
will satisfy the above requirements ; and that the 
Community will be a school and nursery of that 
system, “ proving all things, and holding fast only 
that which is good.” In other words, I believe 
there is a system of truth, to be discovered sooner 
or later, which will absolutely rule and unite all 
honest minds, and I expect to find that system and 
lead the Community into it. If I do not, I know 
that the Community will go the way of the Owen- 
ites and Fourierites and all ephemeral things. 


You think * supernaturalism” is no part of such 
a system. I think supernaturalism, 7. ¢., the exis- 
tence and manifestation of invisible personalities, 
good and evil, a very essential part of the great 
system of demonstrable truth. I have read the 
writings of the Positivists. Have you read the 
writings of the Spiritualists? I assure you that, 
with all their nonsense, they have an extensive 
and respectable literature. The exclusion of the 
vast accumulation of evidence for the existence of 
another world which is furnished by the facts of 
Spiritualism, seems to me to be narrow-minded and 
unscientific. In my view the Positivists have one 
side of the truth and the Spiritualists the other : 
and in the final clash between them, which is even 
now coming, they will mutually correct each other. 
Positivism will be compelled to accept the facts of 
Spiritualism and enlarge its scientific domain. 
Spiritualism will have to respect and adopt the rigid 
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cautiousness of Positivism. And out of the union 
of these schools—the learned and the popular—will 
issue the system of all-persuading truth. 

I said in my “ History of American Socialisms” 
that “‘God’s appointed way for man to seek the truth 
in all departments, and above all in social science, 
which is really the science of righteousness, is to 
combine and alternate thinking with experiment 
and practice, and constantly submit all theories, 
whether obtained by scientific investigation or by 
intuition and inspiration, to the consuming ordeal 
of practical verification. This is the law estab- 
lished by all the experience of modern science, and 
the law that every loyal disciple of inspiration will 
affirm and submit to.” This is and shall be the 
Constitution of the Oneida Community. 

But probably you think I] make too much of the 
Bible ;—though I notice with pleasure that you 
yourself speak of Jesus Christ, the hero of the 
Bible, as the author of that philosophy of all-per- 
vading love which is essential to successful Asso- 
ciation.—Let me briefly define my relations to the 
Bible. It was the study of the Bible that took me 
out of the orthodox church and made me a free 
thinker. It was the study of the Bible that made 
me a Communist. It was the study of the Bible 
that gave me the best heart-experiences of my life 
and started me on the career that has led to results 
which you seem to approve. A man should not 
easily quarrel with the bridge that has carried him 
safely over. I know all that has been said against 
the Bible ; and yet I cannot doubt that it has done 
me a great deal of good, or that it has in it stores 
of the deepest and noblest truth. It is to me like 
a bushel of dirt in which I know there is a very 
large amount of gold. It is not possible for me 
immediately to separate them. What shall I do 
with the mixture? I must either throw it away 
altogether, which would be a foolish waste, or I 
must keep it as it is till I find time and means to 
sift it and get out the gold. I have no respect for 
the Bible which would withhold it from the most 
rigorous sifting ; but I have a respect for it, found- 
ed on experimental knowledge of its riches, which 
will not allow me to throw it away in pettish con- 
tempt because the critics expose the earthy part of 
its make-up. The Bible has certainly had a large 
place in the past history of the progressive races 
of the world, and is likely to hold that place in the 
ages to come. To despise it because the churches 
use it in a narrow-minded way, seems to me as 
narrow-minded as the way of the churches. 

Very respectfully, J. H. Noyes. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

Nov. 23.—A short entertainment this evening 
consisting mainly of the weighing and frolicking of 
the babies followed by a little music. The in- 
fant-roll has considerably increased since the last 
public weighing. 
four years and two months to be lifted into the 
scales, the weights ranging from twelve to thirty- 
four pounds. 


There were twenty-five between 


Nev. 25.—Winter comes early this year. There 
has been good sleighing for a week, and snow is 
falling this morning. Indian summer, with its soft 
hazy days, must be foregone this season, though 
there are some hopeful beings who still look forward 
to the realization of that delicious term before the 
month is over. No evening sounds now greet the 
ear. The hum of insects has ceased; the frog no 
longer blows his sonorous trombone. All is hushed 
save the rushing, roaring wind, or the jingling of 
sleigh-bells. The birds, though silent, have not 
altogether deserted the cheerless scene, but as 
though reluctant to take their final flight, descend 
in flocks upon the cornfields thinly covered with 
snow. The farmers and borticulturists would 
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have been glad of one more week of preparation 
for winter, but are cheerfully making the best of 
things. 


Nov. 27.—Thanksgiving day. The shops are 
closed and the Villa folks are here to dinner. 


—How to dispose of children on rainy days, is a 
problem which every mother is compelled to study 
more or less. ‘ What shall I play with now, mam- 
ma ?” asks the restless boy who has been confined 
in the house all day by the dripping clouds, and is 
tired of top, rocking-horse and marbles and is sigh- 
ing for a race in the fresh, out-door air. There are 
some inactive children who have to be urged to the 
rougher sports of the yard and meadow; but to 
your regular romp an all-day restriction to such 
amusements as may be had in the parlor and sitting- 
room, is a fate most dismal. In our Jabyrinthian 
cellars a room has lately been fitted up for the pur- 
pose of satisfying this demand. It is warmed by 
steam, and a nice floor of wood covers the cement 
bottom. There are swings and other arrangements 
dear tothe heart of childhood ; but the most inter- 
esting feature is a carpenter’s bench, where the 
boys can learn the handling of tools. 
great plans of what they shall make. 


They have 
Flying-ma- 
chines, we understand, are among the simplest of 
their projects. 


—We have a four-year old on a visit here from 
the West—as sunny a little fellow as ever you saw. 
It is a real treat to be in the same room with him 
when at play. He is evidently used to depending 
He will 


keep talking to himself in a sort of musical under- 


on his own resources on such occasions. 


tone—half singing as it were—in the best of hu- 
mor with himself and all the world. “How many 
horses does your father keep, Willie?” “O— 
just one—and one more.” ‘‘ That makes two, 
don’t it?” ‘ Yes.” We have had him here for 
some weeks, and his trot has something in it that 
tickles me to the very core every time I hear it. 
I cannot tell what it is. The little fellow improves 
upon acquaintance, decidedly, which cannot he 
said of every one. “Are youa happy boy, Willie?” 
“ Yes,” with an emphasis. There is no sentiment 
about him ; but he is genuine, even to bluntness— 
hearty is what I call him. There! he is off again 
on that irrepressible trot. R. 


—An elder of the Presbyterian church in a re- 
cent conversation with G. about the action of his 
Synod, remarked that the O. C. presented one of 
the most puzzling problems for solution that ever 
confronted “conservatives” of public morals. 
“Why,” said he, “there is nothing under heaven 
in the deportment of the Oneida Community to- 
ward the society among which it is situated. or to- 
ward the State, or the nation, that the strictest 
Christian moralist can complain of; and to prose- 
cute a people that behaves so well in all the rela- 
tions of life about which the public has any right to 
inquire, is just as impossible as it would be for me 
to get a firm grip with my hand upon the polished 
surface of this table by which we are seated. A\l- 
though 1 am a Presbyterian, and have no fellow- 
ship with your social theory, as seen from my 
point of view, I have just as little with the Synod 
or Conference of any denomination that would try 
to put you down by other than moral suasion and 
a superior example. Indeed, what is the use of 
trying to legislate a people down when you can get 
hold of no loose, immoral habits, actions or cen- 
surable deeds of any kind, to put down? Heaven 
knows there are tangible vices and crimes enough 
both in church and state, to be put down by 
Synods and Conferences which have the requisite 
power to do it. But my word for it, just so long as 
the O. C. continues to conduct itself in the way it 
has done for a quarter of a century past, you may 
rest assured that there is no authority in this or 
any other Christian nation, that will molest it, and 
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for the very obvious reason, as I have said, that 
there is nothing to complain of.” 
Puzzling, that’s a fact. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—Classes are forming for the study of Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Arithmetic and Geography. 


—The ague seems to have taken its final depart- 
ure from our midst. There are at present no 
symptoms of it among us. This is the first time 
in about nine months that we have been entirely 
free. 

Nov. 12.—We will mention as one of the novelties 
of the season that we had fresh cucumbers for din- 
ner to day, which were taken from the field less 
than an hour before they were served up. 

—Frederic, who is studying at Yale, exhibited the 
other evening a Japanese pen which was presented 
to him by a young Japanese classmate. The pen 
somewhat resembles a common marking-brush, 
though the handle is larger, being about half an 
inch in diameter and about six inches long. The 
brush is so made as to form a point. The young 
man says his countrymen use three hundred dif- 
ferent sizes of this sort of pen. 

—kEyvening Mecting.—Mr. H. suggested as a sub- 
ject for conversation, that each one tell what he 
considers the grandest spiritual manifestation that 
had ever been recorded, not mentioning the miracu- 
lous conception of Christ, his resurrection and 
Second Coming. Many cited the transactions on 
the day of Pentecost. Several mentioned Paul’s 
miraculous conversion on the plains of Damascus. 
One or two spoke of the giving of the law to 
Moses on Mt. Sinai, as transcending in grandeur 
and sublimity any other similar event on record. 
So, in turn, reference was made to Abraham’s ot 
fering up his son Isaac, the casting of the three 
Hebrew children into the fiery furnace, Daniel in 
the lion’s den, the transfiguration of Christ, the oc- 
casion of his baptism by John, when the Holy 
Spirit descended upon him like a dove, and the 
voice of God was heard, saying, * This is my be- 
loved Son,” etc. The wonderful manifestations re= 
corded by John in Revelation, were thought by 
some, as worthy of standing at the head of the list. 
Mr. H. mentioned the course God took with the 
children of Israel in bringing them out of Egypt 
into the land of Canaan. God at that time made 
many wonderful manifestations of his miraculous 
power—leading the people through the Red Sea on 
dry land, feeding them with manna, bringing water 
from the rock, preserving their clothes from wax- 
ing old for forty years, etc. 


—QOld Mr. Croquet is no more. He shuffled off 
this mortal coi] about three weeks ago, and now his 
place of abode is wrapped with a covering of spot- 
less white.—Oneida Democratic Union. 

The obituary man of the Union has been misin- 
formed. We have seen Old Mr. Croquet within 
less than three weeks, and he was as lively as ever. 


FOPPA STORIES. 


Herricks Adventures. 

1 ERRICK had never been to Joppa but twice, 

and both times he had gone in broad daylight ; 
but thinking he knew the way quite well he volun- 
teered to take a basket of provisions and a carpet- 
bag of clean clothes, 7 the evening, to a party who 
were spending a few days there. The sun was shin- 
ing when he promised to go, but before the arrival of 
the evening train a violent snow-storm from the 
north-west set in. The train too was late and it 
was nine o’clock when he reached Fish Creek sta- 
tion. Mrs. Allen had packed the basket of pro- 
visions, and she said as they parted, “I have filled 
the interstices with eggs, as they are so nice for 
frying ; so you must carry the basket a little care- 
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fully.” Seeing no one whom he knew at the de- 
pot, Herrick pulled up his collar, buttoned up his 
overcoat, put his pantaloons inside of his boots and 
started for Joppa. Now Joppa is by the lake side 
over the river, and it is a mile and ten rods by the 
road to the ferry. He knew the road, but on this 
dark evening the road he knew was six inches under 
the snow, and so he had to find the way over the 
plain and through the woods as best he could. 
The lights of the houses about the Station were 
soon lost behind him, and he began to wonder if he 
were going in the right direction to find the upper 
row-boat landing. The basket was much heavier 
than the bag, and he found relief in changing the 
hand that carried the basket from time to time. 
While the basket rested on the snow he would 
peer wonderingly toward the river; but he could 
see no more than a rod before him, so fiercely did 
the wind blow the snow into his face. 


On he went until he reached the upper row-boat 
landing, where he expected to find a boat in wait- 
ing ; but whether there was a boat there or not he 
could not tell, for eyesight was of little or no use. 
He took a stick and felt along the brink of the river 
until he satisfied himself that there was no_ boat 
there. Now what? ‘Set the basket and bag down 
in the snow and go back to the depot, sleep in the 
hotel, and return in the morning,” said Conserva- 
tism. “ You were a fool to start out on such a 
night,” added Caution. ‘ Keep the hotel scheme as 
a last resort, and try a few other ways first,” was 
the prevailing thought. He then walked up and 
down the bank seeking a boat.—in vain. At last he 
determined to follow the bank down to the ferry. 
He knew that the bank was covered with trees, and 
besides was marshy; yet he determined to go, 
basket, bag and all. The snow covered the holes 
in the bog, but his legs explored every one in his 
path, and Mrs. Allen’s basket twice came down 
with such a thud to the ground that those eggs that 
were ‘so nice to fry,”’ were likely never to feel the 
warm frying-pan under them. 

Over a rail fence at length, and into a thicket. 
“Where am I ?” he asked himself; but in another 
moment he found the track of a sled and an opening 
through the wood. He jumped to the conclusion 
that that track must lead to the ferry, and followed 
it with quickened pace. But the track led to an 
open plaig, where it became very tortuous, and at 
length made a loop and returned upon itself as 
though the driver were lost. Herrick said to him- 
self—“ I’m not going to be lost ; I’ll go to the river 
and follow it to the lake, and then I shall know 
where Lam.” So on he went, through tangled 
swamp and bushes, until he heard the waves of the 
river and the roar of the lake, and coming out on 
the shore he found himself at the mouth of the 
river a quarter of a mile below the ferry. The 
ferrry-boat was moored on the other side, up the 
river, and there was a light in a house near it. 
Trudging back along the bank to the ferry he called 
at the top of his voice, ‘Boat ahoy! Boat ahoy !” 
But there was no answer ; the wind had made such 
a surf that calling was useless. ‘ And now,” he 
soliloquized, “ go back to the hotel, which you ought 
never to have left ; you have done the few things 
you proposed to do, and they have all failed: but 
call once more before you go; perhaps the ferryman 
will hear.” Why, what is that within four feet of 
him, which he has shouted over without seeing ? 
That is a boat! a boat to be sure, covered with 
snow, but a very welcome sight. Ina few minutes 
he is on the opposite shore, and knocking at the 
lodge door—bag and basket all safe, and nothing 
broken but the eggs. 

“ Come here and siton my knee a minute and I 
will tell you a storv.” said Humphrey’s father to 
him just now. “When |! went down to Joppa 
yesterday, as I was walking from the station to_our 
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lodge, I came across a little boy on the road who 
pleased me mightily. He was not much bigger 
than you are. How old are you? ‘Four years 
old.’ ‘Well, he was five or six perhaps ; but he 
was stubbing through the snow all alone a good way 
from any house, and what do you think? he was 
singing at the top of his voice. 1 heard him before 
1 overtook him, but I supposed he was crying. | 
thought he might be cold or had lost his way and 
was taking on about it. But no, instead of crying 
he was carolling like a snow-bird. He held his 
head down a little and did not notice me till I 
spoke to him, when he turned up his face and 
laughed and showed a little row of shining teeth 
from ear to ear. ‘ You are a nice boy,’ said 1; ‘Its 
better to sing than to cry any time. Whose little 
boy are you?’ He told me who he was, but | 
could not understand his prattle. He did not 
speak plain enough. Then I pulled out a penny 
and gave it to him and said, ‘ Here’s a penny for 
your song, my boy,’ at which he laughed again 
and stubbed on the happiest little fellow you ever 
saw.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fontana, Kansas, Nov. 17th, 1873. 
DEAR FATHER Noyes :—I have often wished 

to say, 7hank vou, for the timely instruction I 
have received from your writings ; and the debt of 
gratitude has accumulated until on reading your 
impromptu lecture on “TrueFinancial Management” 
I resolved to write to you, and now ask you to ac- 
cept my thanks for all I have learned of you. 1 
have read the CIRCULAR about six years. At first 
I left your “ Home Talks” unread ; but three years 
ago I began reading your articles first, and through 
your investigations into Paul’s character I became 
reconciled to his teachings also, and through him 
learned that I too have a Savior, “Christ within 
the hope of glory.’ For five years I have received 
the CIRCULAR free, and have hoped every time I re- 
newed my subscription, to surely be able to send 
some pay for it next time ; and although I can send 
none now, I still believe that I can yet do my full 
share of rewarding you for originating, and the 
Community for publishing a free paper for the bene- 
fit of the poor in purse, of which I am one. I 
have three relations, who are full believers in the 
doctrines which are taught in your writings, none of 
whom have ever knocked at your doors for admis 
sion into the O. C., and for my own part I have 
always, since accepting your faith, felt willing to 
fight for the existence of the Community even 
though I could be only a spy in the enemy’s camp 
or a picket on some extreme out-post. I should 
be glad to get better accquainted with individuals 
of the Community faith in order to get sometimes 
a dose of Community medicine—criticism. In- 
stead of that I make use of the article in its crude 
state, and sift some very useful physic from gossip 
and slander. Providence has favored us in this 
season of drougth and financialp anics, and though 
we have no money, we have bread and to spare, 
clothing and shelter, good health and the blessed 
CIRCULAR to read every week, and above all a God 
to thank for life, liberty and a true religion. May 
the blessing of God ever rest upon you. 

I am your friend, Ezra YODER. 


MY ELEPHANT. 


HOW I GOT THE ANIMAL. 

AM a bookkeeper by profession. I was brought 

up to the business, and made my debut in that 
calling in Wall-street. city of New York. It 
was a long, long time ago—1818, or thereabouts. 
In those days defaulters were as rare as snow in 
summer; and eleohants—the kind T am the un- 
fortunate owner of—were rare also, for the epoch of 
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wild speculation had not yet arrived. 1 kept at my 
work for twenty years, writing page after page and 
book after book, all about *‘ Cash, debtor to sun- 
dries.” At length, as if to relieve the monotony 
of my business, and put a climax to the expecta- 
tions of the old revivalists, there came a new gos- 
pel from France—a land fruitful in all manner of 
ideas—the gospel of Fourier, the gospel of pha- 
lansteries, ‘‘ groups and series.” 
ers were marvelously enthusiastic. 


The new preach- 
They had 
found the secret of happiness, the broad way to 
prosperity and success. This new gospel was so 
simple that everybody could participate in its 
blessings. It was only to get yourself into a phal- 
ansterian group, take stock in the concern, and 
you were booked for “the good time coming.” 
But, better still, if you had cash enough to pur- 
chase a thousand acres of land and start an asso- 
ciation of your own. 

Phalanxes were springing up in all directions. 
Some thought the millennnium was near. I 
thought so too. I had money in the bank that I 
could spare. Soon a land agent found it out—the 
very thought of whose name makes my flesh crawl 
as I write. He came to me at a Fourierite meet- 
ing. I remember how warmly he greeted me. He 
was a Fourierite too, and could sacrifice everything 
for the good of the cause. He said the Garden 
of Eden had been discovered. It was in Virginia. 
The land, the timber, the water, the minerals, the 
climate, the everything could not be surpassed on 
the face of the globe. And to clap the climax of 
the wonderful discovery, a 5000-acre lot, the center 
of which contained the Eden, could be bought for 
the paltry sum of twenty-five cents an acre. And 
that splendid opportunity was mine if I did not 
hesitate too long. 

I swallowed the bait, hook and all. How rich I 
felt myself to be—I, the proprietor of 5000 acres 
of land. What would my English kindred say 
to that? Well, my dreams about my garden 
of Eden did not last a great while. That inexor- 
able functionary, the tax-collector, demanded a 
yearly sacrifice. After a while I also found myself 
in the clutches of lawyers, whom I had to employ 
in securing a title to the Virginia Eldorado. So 
with fees, taxes, and other unforeseen expenses 
constantly occurring, the truth” gradually began to 
appear that I had an elephant on my hands. The 
Fourierite gospel, that had promised its disciples 
heaven on earth, gave them the opposite commodity 
in great abundance. My sore trouble has been 
that instead of owning my Virginia elephant, the 
beast has owned me. His greedy maw is never 
satisfied, but is always crying, ‘“ Give! give!” 

In looking over my cash account with the mon- 
ster it stands thus: Original purchase, $1,250; 
Taxes, lawyers’ fees, agents, etc., for the past thirty 
years, $3.500; Average time on money paid out, 
twenty years; Interest on $4,750, for that time 
at 7 per cent.,. $6,650, making total cost of my 
elephant, $11,280. But the cash investment is 
a mere trifle compared with the anxieties and _per- 
plexities with which I have been taxed for nearly 
a third of a century. Whenever Barnum or some 
other showman gets up an exposition of omnivo- 
rous animals, like the one on my hands, I shall 
expect to take a high figure for my Fourierite 
Elephant. It is for sale. G. G. J. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH ASSOCIA TION. 
Il. 


New York, Nov. 17, 1873. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—Mr. Reeves went on to say 
that the farmer and stock-grower, however ignor- 
ant and thoughtless of his own decent, and care- 
less also of the physical, moral and mental quali- 
ties he shall bequeath to his children, fully ui.der- 
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stands the operation of the law of inheritance, and 
is, therefore, very particular in the choice of breeds 
according to his several wants or uses and the mar- 
ket value. What if something of the same energy 
and cautious selection in breeding beautiful horses 
and fine cattle and swine were exercised in the 
growing of immortal souls, destined for eternity. 
The influence of properly directed home education 
in opposing and correcting inherited peculiarities 
and ills, is of immeasurable importance ; but to be 
successful in the highest possible degree requires 
that it shall be begun in infancy. Parents often 
ruin the health and welfare of their children from 
misguided affection, particularly in endeavoring to 
relieve the restlessness or stopping the cries of the 
infant, no matter from what cause, by putting it to 
the breast, or giving it Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
and other stupefying poisonous doses. When the 
stomach is crammed the child is fretful and capri- 
cious ; anditis still further fed and stuffed to soothe 
its fretfulness and capriciousness. It is not strange 
that the child should wither, look old, and become 
diseased when its digestive organs are so over- 
taxed and enfeebled, that they cease the healthy 
performance of their functions under the pressure 
of such constant abuse. It is not strange that so 
many children should die before they are two years 
of age? but it is really strange, indeed, that so 
many should live who are fed and nursed after the 
accustomed manner? The moral effect of pamper- 
ing the appetite of children is most melancholy. 
The common manner of clothing children is scarce- 
ly less reprehensible and fatal in its effects upon 
the symmetry, health and vigor of the body than 
the manner of feeding. Their garments should be, 
in every respect, perfectly easy, loose, and of a soft 
texture, so as to give freedom and activity to the 
muscles, and thus favor a graceful development 
and just proportion of the various parts of the 
body. Inthe great majority of instances, bodily 
deformity, disease and early death, are produced 
by nursery mismanagement. Who, indeed, can 
tell the number of children annually killed by low- 
necked dresses, short sleeves and skirts, thin 
stockings and paper-soled shoes, in order that 
beautiful breasts and shoulders, round arms, and 
pretty little legs and feet may be fashionably ex- 
hibited, and the mother complimented for the good 
figure cut by her precious little nymph! It isa 
material error in the physical education of girls to 
condemn them from the cradle to a sedentary life, 
veiled or otherwise defended from every gleam of 
the glorious sunshine, and thus aiding directly, not 
only in the quickening of hereditary tendencies to 
disease, but in the acquisition of a highly nervous 
temperament, and exposing them in after years a 
prey to dyspeptic and hysterical disorders most 
distressing to themselves and often exceedingly 
disagreeble to friends and others in whose society 
they may be thrown. Girls should have the same 
freedom in their outdoor gambols as boys. Ab- 
surd and vicious as is the system of common 
schools, fettering and forcing, itis not worse, proba- 
bly, in its effects and tendencies than the fashionable 
boarding-schools for young ladies. As commonly 
finished and seen the fashionable boarding-school 
girl is nothing more nor less than a fraud upon her 
parents, a fraud upon her friends and upon society, 
and if she reach maternity it is but to propagate 
misery and misfortune. The present system of 
fashionable education needs no prophet to foretell 
the ruin that lies at the gate of the temple. 


In the interests of all classes a long and bitter 
bill of indictment could be made against the com- 
mon architecture of American homes, against the 
excessive heating of houses by furnaces, and 
against the common practice of covering up with 
curtains and shutters the large windows the car- 
penters have left to ventilate the rooms and let in 
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look at, but very few of them really are fit to live 
in. Another source of bad health connected with 
American houses is the prevalent or old style, out- 
of-door privy, than which nothing is more disgust- 
ing; yet it is a remarkable fact that notwithstand- 
ing the stench constantly arising from the vault be- 
neath, much unnecessary time is there spent upon 
the seats in reading and in conversation. Many of 
the habits of dress among women are pernicious. 
The accustomed method of exposing the feet to 
damp and cold is productive, no doubt, of more 
suffering and untimely deaths among women than 
any other method of torture and slow suicide which 
the despot fashion has taught them to practice. 
Tight-fitting, very small high-heeled shoes not 
only paralyse and destroy muscular strength and 
elasticity, but distort the feet and ankles, produc- 
ing corns and bunions, and entirely ruin a grace- 
ful carriage. But the distortion of the waist, and 
consequent damage to health, produced by wearing 
corsets is still worse. Another absurd and very 
dangerous fashion is the habit of loading the loins 
and hips with heavy underskirts, while the upper 
part of the breasts and shoulders have but little 
more covering than is actually necessary to hide 
their nakedness. 

The destructive effects of excesses usually prac- 
ticed during the first year of married life may be 
among the chief causes of the frightful mortality 
first-born It cannot be denied 
that women are often completely broken down and 
ruined in health and hurried into the grave in con- 
sequence of frequently recurring pregnancy and 
child-birth. 


among children. 


The great crime of American women 
is the effort to escape the consequences of fecun- 
dity. Incity and country, all over the land, indeed, 
and among all classes, in church and out of church 
—this great evil is practiced and regarded as justi- 
fiable. 

The next paper presented was by Carl Pfeiffer, 
C. E., Secretary of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, being a report on “ Sanitary Relations and 
Health Principles of Architecture,” read by the 
Secretary in the absence of the author. Of the 
many salient points in this scientific and masterly 
production the following are given for their valua- 
ble suggestiveness: The relation which architec- 
ture has to the science of hygiene is a very impor- 
tant one, inasmuch as the architect is called upon 
to furnish to the human body, by means of its 
dwelling-place, its house, the proper medium where- 
with to regulate its intercourse with what is its 
chief food and necessity—air. It is the dwell- 
ing-place, the house even more than the clothing 
man wears, which must bring to him in a proper 
condition, to be digested and changed into nour- 
ishment, this his chief food, and in proportion as 
this food exceeds in amount three thousand times 
that of all other kinds which the body needs, is the 
science of building a proper house—proper for the 
climate wherein it is built, and proper with regard 
to the material whereof it is built—of preéminent 
importance to the science of hygiene. Vast as are 
the technical requirements which his profession im- 
poses upon him, apart from all sanitary considera- 
tions, the science of hygiene thus moreover de- 
mands from him that he should study ; first, the 
climatological and meteorological phenomena of 
the place where he is to build; second, the geo- 
logical condition of the ground upon which the 
building is to be erected; third, the material of 
which he is to construct the building ; and on the 
basis of these studies he must arrange the pro- 
posed house in such a manner that it may feed both 
the human body with air and preserve its nominal 
temperature. How these studies have been neg- 
lected the majority of our public halls, court-rooms, 
prisons, hospitals, asylums, churches, school- 
rooms, etc., are melancholy testimonials, not to 


the sunlight. Our houses may be well enough to | mention private dwellings, tenement-houses and 
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hotels. To some degree every house is of itself 
necessarily a ventilator ; and thankful we ought to 
be that it is so. Streams of air pour continually 
from the outside through the walls into the inside, 
not to say through the ground on which the house 
stands. Every wall is porous, particularly the 
mortar is porous and a most active ventilator, and 
walls are more porous in proportion as they are less 
moist. Moist walls, therefore, being almost air- 
tight, are unhealthy in a double way; firstly, by 
the action of their moisture which draws the heat 
from our bodies, making us shiver, and causing all 
sorts of rheumatic complaints; secondly, by ob- 
structing the passage of the air. Hence the great- 
One of the 
first principles of architecture in its relation to 


est unhealthiness of new buildings. 


hygiene is that all the materials of a building should 
be dry and porous before it is inhabited, and kept 
so after. The very furniture of a house can chill 
and produce rheumatic affections if it is damp and 
has been long in an unheated room. It strikes me 
as one of the barbarisms of vulgar notion that cold 
bedrooms are considered magazines of health ; they 
are rather breeders of disease, unless they have 
ventilation besides their cold. People go to sleep 
in air-tight, cold rooms and believe they are doing 
a wonderous thing for their health, particularly if 
they have had the bedroom well aired in the‘morn- 
ing. Yet all the night long the air in the room stays 
unmoved and gets slowly poisoned, while the evapo- 
ration of the body settles upon the walls and makes 
them more and more air-tight. It is often asserted 
that our sleeping apartments should be cold in order 
to be healthy ; in referring to this, a medical journal 
says that “‘a moderate amount” of heat is need- 
ed in a bedroom, that moderate amount is 
needed in There is no advantage in 
going to bed in a cold room, nor in sleeping in a 
cold room, nor in getting up and dressing in a cold 
room. A room under 45 deg. is a cold room for a 
sleeping apartment, and sleeping in an atmosphere 
in-doors lower than that is always hurtful, is always 
positively pernicious tor the simple reason that 


but 
winter time. 


such a temperature causes the carbonic acid gas of 
a sleeping apartment to condense and settle in the 
lower part of the room, where it is breathed into 
the lungs, with all its pernicious results. That two 
factors are needed for the proper moving of air 
should never be forgotten—a means of escape of 
foul air, and an inlet of fresh pure air—and that 
the means of making these two factors operate 
upon each other is heat. Thus do the walls speak 
to us of a life of their own, as Dr. Von Pettenko- 
fer wisely remarks, so that Shakespeare was not 
so very extravagant, after all, when he made the 
wall speak and disclose its aperture, through which 
Pyramus and Thisbe—the human body inside the 
wall, and the air outside—speak to each other, kiss 
each other, and commit the like absurdities, so 
very essential to human health. The chief ventila- 
tion of a house must always be procured by artifi- 
cial means—that is to say, by chimneys, in one 
form or another ; and these means must be increas- 
ed in proportion to the exigences of the building. 
Thus it is estimated that there is required for ev- 
ery person every hour : 

In hospitals for ordinary patients, from 2,000 to 2,800 
cubic feet of fresh air; in hospitals for wounded pa- 
tients, 4,300; epidemic patients, 
56,000 ; in prisons, 2,100; in workshops, from 2,000 to 
3,500; in barracks, from 1,000 to 1,650; in theaters, 
from 1,400 to 2,400; in meeting halls, from 1,000 to 
2,000; in schools for children, from 400 to 500; in 
schools for adults, from 800 to 1,000. 

Architecture must not give absolute and undivi- 
ded supremacy to its esthetical side. The impor- 
tance of good drainage cannot be valued too high- 
ly in connection with public health. There seems 
to be a general confession that the heat produced 
by hot-air furnaces is of the most injurious char- 
acter in its influences upon health. Vitiated at- 


in hospitals for 
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mosphere is quite as injurious and stupefying as 
the worst alcoholic drinks. Carbonic acid intoxi- 
cation is the most terrible agent of disease, insani- 
ty and immorality, with which we have to deal ; all 
the more terrible and dangerous as it is indulged 
in by all classes, by all ranks. Dr. Reid mentions 
a case where about fifty members of one of the 
Royal Society clubs at Edinburgh, dined in an 
apartment which he had constructed so that the 
product of the gas combustion and the vitiated air 
were removed by a ventilating pipe, and large 
quantities of a mild-scented fresh atmosphere con- 
stantly passed into the room. The gentlemen of 
the banquet were unaware of this arrangement, 
which had such an effect upon them that the cater- 
struck with increased 
amount of food and wine dispatched with the ut- 


er was the enormously 
most ease and nonchalance by the same men whom 
he had so often seen languishing over a dinner in 
but Not one of them 
knew he had displayed an unusual appetite, and no 


the same foul-aired room. 
one complained of headache or other misery at 
that dinner or afterward. ° M. L. B. 


THE NEWS. 

The members of the French Cabinet sent in their resig- 
nations to President McMahon, who accepted them and 
immediately reconstructed the Cabinet, retaining most 
of the old members, 


Archbishop Ledochenski, of Berlin, has been sen- 
tenced by the Prussian Government to two year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of 5,400 thalers for continuing to 


unlawfully institute priests. 


The British troops are moderately successful in Ashan- 
tee. The nature of the country is such as to prevent 
very active operations without the aid of native auxilia- 
ries who seem to be unreliable when brought into ac- 
tual the 


Ashanteans, 40,000 strong, were in full retreat. 


service. From the last accounts army of 


At a late meeting of the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
at Rome, Signor Mancini made an eloquent speech in 
support of the principle of arbitration between nations, 
and praised the conduct of the United States and Great 
Britain in the settlement of the Alabama claims. A reso- 
lution was then introduced and unanimously adopted 
recommending the introduction of an arbitration clause 
in all future treaties with foreign powers, 

‘The most interesting event of the week has been the 
conviction and sentence of Wm. M. Tweed, the once 
famous leader of the New York “ Ring,” and_ officially 
of the New York Board of 
Audit, in which capacity, taking advantage of the un- 


known as the President 
usual facilities afforded him tor plunder, in having a 
weak-minded subordinate as Comptroller, he organized 
the most gigantic system of public stealing ever known 
in modern civilization, Not thousands merely, but mil 
lions were systematically divided among this gang of 
How 
long this wholesale plundering would have continued no 


thieves whose leader now lies in a felon’s cell. 


one can tell, but fortunately the rogues quarreled in di- 
viding the spoils and one of their number betrayed the 
rest to a leading city paper, which at once took hold of 
the matter and made a most thorough exposure of this 
corruption in the city government. 
indignation which followed struck terror into the hearts 


The burst of popular 


of the guilty officials and several of them fled from the 
city, and one even took refuge in a foreign country. 
‘Tweed, the leader and organizer of the gang, defying the 
press, the law, and public opinion, remained at home 
trusting to his well-known popularity among the lower 
His first 
trial resulted in a disagreement of the jury, and the law 


classes to ensure an acquital in case of trial. 


appeared powerless to punish this master spirit of offi- 
But a second trial, pushed and aided by 
the most powerful lawyers in the State, has at last con- 
victed him, and now, in spite of his great wealth, in spite 
of his numerous and powerful friends, in spite of the 
prestige of former power and control in political affairs, 
he is doomed to spend twelve years of his old age, with a 
cropped head, and dressed in the prison garb of a com- 
mon thief, at hard labor within the gloomy walls of the 
island prison in full view of the great city, the scenes of 
his former glory and official crimes. 


cial corruption, 
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The state of affairs between the United States and 
Spain in regard to the Virginius and other Cuban mat- 
ters has not materially changed during the past week. 
Naval preparations at all the navy yards are still going 
on with unabated vigor, and the vessels are sent off to 
The attitude 
of the Spanish Government seems to be one of concilia- 


Key West as fast as they are made ready. 


tion towards the United States and a disposition to sat- 
isfy the demands of this government as far as is com- 
patible with Spanish dignity and honor. The war fever 
of a week ago has decidedly moderated and every one 
seems disposed to look upon and discuss in a more tem- 
perate spirit the affair of the Virginius. In this connec- 
tion the opinion of Ex. President Woolsey, of Yale 
College, one of the best authorities on international law 
now living, is worthy of attention as a calm, dispassion- 
ate view of the case, without temper and without preju- 
dice : 

After stating that the inhumanity shown by the Span- 
ish towards the captured crew was certainly worthy 
of the utmost condemnation on the part of the civilized 
world, the real question at issue was, did the necessities 
of the case justify the Spanish Captain in seizing the 
Virginius, even though she was under American colors 


and on the high seas? What was the offense of the Vir- 
ginius ? 
nations, for there was no aximus furandi, and no inten- 
tion to do anything except to transport certain men and 


goods from one port to another. It was not treason, 
of course, for any but the Spaniards who were on board 
and engaged in the enterprise. 
blockade, for there was, as [ understand it, no blockade. 
It was not, technically, carrying contraband of war, for 
there was not, technically, any war. It is hard to define 
the crime, but it was a very great crime, none other than 
for acaptain and vessel to be engaged in doing what 
was really a hostile act—more than carrying contraband 
—carrying officers of high rank in the rebeilion as near 
to the scene of armed contest as possible. It is to be 
observed, also, that the vessel, although nominally 
American, seems to have belonged te Cubans, and to 
have been engaged in no regular commerce. Now in 
such a case as this, do the ordinary laws respecting the 
rights of visit and of capture apply? It seems to me 
that it is an extreme case which the ordinary law of 
nations does not meet, and that the Spanish captain of 
the Tornado was put to a necessity of making the cap- 
ture for the sike of the peace of the island; it was a 
case of necessary self-defense for preventing war. 

The case of the Caroline in 1837 is an illustration 
where the law of necessity justifies the ioreign power in 
making seizures beyond its own jurisdiction according 
to the letter of the law, when its own welfare and integ- 
rity is involved. The necessity for immediate action in 
the case of Martin Koszta justified the prompt interfer- 
ance of Capt. Ingraham for the safety of an American 
citizen. 

You will see that this is in some respects a peculiar 
There is no war in Cuba—and yet there is war. 
The Virginius was an American vessel, and yet not an 
American vessel. Ali the defenses of the vessel rested 
on a sham, and the state of things in Cuba was in one 
sense asham. The only reality about the matter was 
the terrible one that broke through the sham that said, 
“This vessel means war, and we mean to take it for 
what it is. 
self-defense against war for a sham?” There is a con- 
flict in the case between unjust law and unlawful jus- 
tice. A weak nation must be very careful how it breaks 
through the fine net-work of what is lawful; but a 
strong nation will do it and take the consequences. 
Suppose a part of Ireland to be in a state of armed in- 
surrection, and an American vessel to be engaged in 
carrying from some port in Spain important Irish lead- 
ers, as well as ammunition and money, does any one be- 
lieve for a moment that the Government of Great Brit- 
ain would hesitate to arrest the vessel before it hed got 
into British waters, when there was great risk that a 
half-extinguished rebellion would be lighted up again by 
the arrival of the new means of war and the new sympa- 
thizers? I impute more solid sense to Great Britain. 
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VICKS | 
FLORAL GUIDE 


For 1874. 


200 PAGES ; 500 ENGRAVINGS, and COLORED PLATES. 
Published Quarter/y, at 25 cents a year. First No. for 
1874 just issued. A German edition at the same price. 

Address, James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Photographs of $F. H. Noyes for sale at this 
office. Price 25 cts. 

Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


It was not piracy, according to the law of 


It was not breach of 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Onetpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application 


Address, {F] 


Address, 





Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community 
application. 

Address, 


Descriptive price-list sent on 
{T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
[M] 


Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 
678 pp. 8vo. J. B. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 
Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
By S. Newhouse. Third 
New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
bound in cloth, $1.50. 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. 
editior ; with 


rice, 
Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
By J. H. 


cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Noyes. Price 25 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


By John Humphrey 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. 


Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


’ 


Che five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’ 
Copyists,’” 


“Dixon and his 
“* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. 


$2.00 per volume. 


Price 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the 
per’s Guide,”’ and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


“Trap 
They 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 
LARGE VIEWS. 
tird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00, 
STEREOGRAPHS. 
No. 2, East and North Lawns. 
No. 4, East Front. 


No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No, 6, Bird's 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








